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VULCAN 

OR 

THE FUTURE OF LABOUR 

CHAPTER I 

The Machine and the Man 

Two diverse futures are prophesied for 
the worker. There is the American 
vision, which dazzles the imagination. 
We behold a plutocrat in overalls, the 
owner of cars, coronas and a country 
cottage. Darkest Europe steeps the 
other picture in a quite Stygian gloom. 
The worker is to return to helotry, 
slaving long hours on low wages in order 
to undercut the skilful savage. 

Partially, at least, both visions are on 
the way to accomplishment. Both may 
be approximated by neighbours in many 
a side street of a European city. 

Recently, a German carpenter called 
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at a woman teacher’s fiat in Schenectady 
to mend a door. The man wore a 
worried look. The door having been 
restored, he prepared to depart in his 
seven-seater limousine. But his frown 
remained. 

A parting chat educed the reason for 
the wrinkled brow. “ The fact is, I must 
have another car for my own use. The 
wife and children need the limousine all 
the time. I shall have to buy a new 
Ford coupe for myself. That will cost 
me another £yo. It is a nuisance—but I 
simply must have a second car.” The 
elderly school-mistress duly sympathized. 
Car-less herself, perhaps she rather envied 
this member of a more plutocratic pro- 
fession. 

Nor are these conditions confined to 
the United States. There are a number 
of ably-managed British concerns which 
pay a minimum wage of ^^5 per week, 
which is worth considerably more than 
25 dollars in the States. 

On the other hand, the wages of a 
skilled British fitter in 1926 were little 
better than those he earned in 1913. Yet, 
in that time, the cost of living has 
increased by 70 per cent. He is probably 
[ 8 ] 
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making £2 i6s. a week; of which 12s. 6d., 
or nearly one-fourth, may be spent 
in rent. He has, therefore, exactly 
£2 3s. 6d. with which to provide food, 
clothing and the zest of life for himself 
and his family. 

Admittedly, these are extreme cases. 
But they typify the two current frends. 
Both trends are at work in every indus- 
trial community in Europe. The second 
may affect only " black-coated workers 
or farm labourers in the new countries. 
Even it may be confined to those in 
unsheltered trades in the old countries. 
Unhappily, great masses of population 
are embraced in each of those cate- 
gories. 

Along which road will the majority of 
mankind be marching to-morrow? 

The present writer has no sort of doubt 
as to the ultimate answer of history. 
The creative genius of the human race is 
presently centred on the machinery of 
production. Daily we improve and 
multiply the machine. The resulting 
mastery over materials is astonishing. 
Definitely our civilization is committed 
to evolution on industrial lines. This is 
our ineluctable destiny ; and it means the 

[93 
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eventual release of the factory worker 
from fatigue and poverty. 

The evolution of industry has been as 
rigidly conditioned by physical law as 
the evolution of the beehive. Funda- 
mentally considered, what is the indus- 
trial process ? Simply the application of 
motion to materials. There is no indus- 
trial process, from the making of a tiny 
wrist-watch to the irrigation of an 
Eastern desert, which cannot be reduced 
to these two terms. 

Consider the case of coal-mining. In 
this industry no fundamental change is 
made in the raw material. The coal is 
merely hewn from the seam ; broken 
into convenient sizes ; moved from the 
seam to the pit-head ; from the pit-head 
to the warehouse ; from the warehouse 
to the local distributor; and from his 
shed to your cellar. 

Where the nature of the material is 
changed by processes of fabrication, the 
result is invariably secured by the 
application of motion in one form or 
another to the material. The motion 
may be applied to changing the arrange- 
ment of the individual atoms of the 
material, as when pig iron is smelted. 

[ 10 ] 
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Or it may be applied to changing the 
shape of the material, as when iron is 
cast. Again, it may be applied to 
amalgamating or combining one material 
with another, as when glass is made from 
silica and salt-cake. 

Whether we be constructing a modem 
motor car, or weaving a Brussels carpet, 
the means we use are ever the same. We 
merely move materials from one place to 
another and from one state to another ; 
from one combination to another and 
from one shape to another. What 
Pythagoras said of his Greek world two 
thousand years ago is true of industry 
to-day — " All is motion.’' 

Analysed into its elements, the task of 
every worker comes within the general 
formula — the application of motion to 
material. 

Viewed thus, the field of industry can 
be seen in a new light. Its fundamental 
nature becomes clear. The possibilities 
for economy of time, labour, and materials 
are visible. Obviously, the means to 
progress must lie in reducing the motions 
and the amount of material used to make 
anything from a mustard pot to a 
Cunarder. Now the greatest saver of 
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time and material is the machine. Sub- 
ject to no human limitation of weakness, 
fatigue or nerves, the machine is capable 
of exercising colossal force at fantastic 
speed — and this with undreamt-of pre- 
cision. 

A little observation will convince you 
of one fact. The work left by the 
machine for human hands grows beauti- 
fully less. 

Already the labourer is used almost 
entirely for fetching and carrying. Yet 
every day the automatic conveyor 
absorbs more of his back-breaking toil. 

What of the skilled and semi-skilled 
workers ? In the case of the small hand- 
worked machines, one hand feeds metal 
or parts, while the other holds them in 
place and, possibly, the foot is used to 
drive the machine. In the case of the 
small automatic, whether overhead 
shafting or individual electric drive be 
used, the operator's job begins and ends 
with feeding and controlling the opera- 
tion. The larger automatic likewise 
calls for both feeding and control, often 
for a true eye and accurate fingers. 

Coming to the bigger machines, you 
will notice that a girl may be feedjng the 
[ 12 ] 
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brute, while a man operates it. Again, 
accuracy of eye and deftness of fingers 
are essential. But when a new model 
automatic stands beside an older, one 
significant change may frequently be 
noticed. The new machine supplies 
itself with material on which to work by 
means of a delicate, steel-fingered •auto- 
matic feed. Man’s part consists merely 
in controlling each separate operation by 
a touch or a single quick motion ; the 
next model may deprive him of even that 
duty of providing some form of auto- 
matic control, rendering continual opera- 
tion possible. So the semi-skilled feeder 
and the skilled operator give way to a 
single unskilled “ machine minder.” And 
this super-man in overalls {oetat. eighteen) 
may be running not one, but a battery of 
monsters. (This will depend a good deal 
on the Trade Union current regulations. 
A single operator may control two or 
three of a certain type of machine quite 
comfortably from his swivel stool in an 
American factory ; but a skilled man and 
an unskilled assistant may be demanded 
for each one of these identical machines 
in a European shop.) 

Suppose we walk into a modem factory 

[13] 
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and see for ourselves how the men and 
the machines are engaged in applying 
motion to materials.* You observe that 
much of the plant and the man-power 
is being used merely to convey raw 
materials, component and finished goods. 
Anything from 5% to 50% of the cost of 
making any article from a watch-case to 
a motor-car consists in conveyance. 

Notice the travelling belt conveyor, 
carrying components from process to 
process, and accumulating components 
into the finished product. Out in the 
yard, an electric crane is dealing with 
seventy tons of coal per day ; yet only 
two men are at work on it. Down in the 
engine-room, a mechanical stoker is doing 
the work of a dozen perspiring firemen ; 
all this at a mere pulling of a lever. 
These tiny parts for a delicate mechanism 
are being carried all round the factory by 
a small belt conveyor— at a cost of one 
penny for four hours’ work. 

In this spare-parts department another 
belt conveyor takes care of all the 

Every method and machine cited in this 
chapter has been studied in action in one factory 
or another, by the writer ; but in certain 
instances only one concern has adopted it. 

[14] 
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correspondence from its arrival to fte 
final dispatch of the parts required. No 
office messenger touches the letters ; the 
girl clerks use the conveyor instead: 
while coloured lamps on their desks 
signal the completion of each stage of the 
work of entering, checking and dispatch. 
Overhead conveyors are now so cunaingly 
contrived that they pause before each 
worker on their passage round the 
factory ; pause just long enough for him 
to complete his operation and pass on. 

Suppose we pause by this curious 
guillotine-like machine. The workman 
is feeding it with strips of canvas, which 
it is cutting to the necessary shape. 
Twelve months ago the man was doing 
the work with a large pair of shears; 
naturally enough, his forefinger and 
thumb developed painful callosities. 

One day, the director sent Iiim home 
to rest the injured hand. After long 
investigation abroad, he tracked dowm 
this machine. It cuts fifty sheets of 
canvas in the time that the man required 
to cut one. And no effort is required of 
the man— far less a penalty of pain. 
Presently, I foresee, an automatic con- 
veyor or feed will supply canvas to the 

[15] 
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machine. So the man's work may 
consist in watching and repairing the 
machine. 

In other words, the machine will 
perform all the motions involved in 
shaping the canvas. The workman who^ 
shaped each piece of canvas with his 
own hand and eye will become merely 
the controller of the machine. 

Turning into the finishing departments, 
there are new monsters to be admired. 
The huge enameller over there, deals with 
5,000 pieces per day—although the 
process takes an hour to complete ; yet 
only two men are required to control it. 
The parts are dipped into the enamel by 
an electric crane and removed, after 
their hour's bath, by one of the men. In 
other words, transport and operation are 
carried on until the last moment, almost 
without human interference. 

To see how perfectly the big machine, 
performing a multitude of processes at 
one operation, can dispense with human 
service, you must view leviathans yet 
more fabulous and fecund. I know no 
pleasure more sobering than to spend an 
evening amid the roar of the machine 
room of a London daily newspaper. 
[i6] 
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Here you will find paper fed in at one 
level of the leviathan, while from another 
flows a stream of printed, folded, cut and 
numbered newspapers of sixteen pages — 
without the touch of the human hand. 
All night long, the engineers and machine 
minders are concerned solely with very 
minor adjustments of feed, spe^d and 
lubrication. The huge Hoe multiple 
presses are entirely self-sufficient ; the 
human beings who minister to them look 
like irreverent flies, crawling across the 
face of the Power God. 

Nor is the revolution confined to the 
factory. Neither shop nor office can 
avoid its onward march. For the most 
devoted servants of the machine there 
is no certain future. While the adding 
machine seizes the work of grey-haired 
book-keepers, the addressing machine is 
steadily elbowing the clerk out of exist- 
ence. The very hand-maidens whom the 
typewriter brought into the business office 
may eventually be dismissed in favour 
of the automatic dictating and typing 
machine. 

One young girl should be able to check 
up the work of a roomful of these auto- 
matic secretaries, not to mention that of 

B [17] 
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the enveloping, addressing, stamping and 
counting machines, used to finish off the 
work. 

Yet these are but the beginnings of the 
machine's career. Already it strides 
far beyond the mere routine labours of 
letter-writing and book-keeping. Many 
of the “more delicate operations of even 
the administrative office, such as 
recording, tabulating, and classifying 
results, are being turned over to the 
machine. Only the other day I asked 
whether the results of a certain very 
intricate piece of business research into 
market conditions had been completed by 
the consultant to whom it had been 
entrusted. The expert explained that all 
the material was now " in the hands of 
the automatic calculator people for 
analysis and scientific classifica- 
tion.” 

In other words, a power-driven mon- 
ster, roaring in some upper-room, was 
recording all the mass of data received, 
on cards. Soon it would classify and 
collate the whole of the variegated 
information on thousands of those cards, 
along the exact lines laid down by the 
consultant. Probably, the information 
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would be summarized alphabetically, 
geographically and by subject. 

Here is a machine which differentiates 
card from card, in terms of the infor- 
mation each contains. Surely its inven- 
tor came very near to giving mankind a 
machine which can think ! Already the 
Robot is nearer than we imagine. It is 
no far step from the automatic tabulators 
—those giants which now help many of 
the chief Governments through the labour 
of the census. 

So far we have been trying to see the 
machinery of modern industry for our- 
selves. We have been observing facts 
rather than formulating theories. But 
some working principles we require. To 
what conclusions do these observed facts 
lead us ? 

I think we may agree on three non- 
debatable points. The new machine is 
taking the backache out of industry for 
its humbler servants. Very soon no one 
will require to bend his back for a living. 
To operate a conveyor is less tiring than 
to become a human mule, bearing sacks 
on one's back. Further, to operate or 
control a machine is lighter work than to 
feed it 
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On the other hand, although the volume 
oi his output steadily rises, through the 
help of plant and power, there is less and 
less work for both casual and skilled 
worker to do. 

Finally, the task of the average factory 
worker becomes steadily smaller in range 
and scope. Increasingly, he will be 
dedicated to one machine and one 
operation. Apparently a large portion 
of mankind must focus all its working 
energies on the making of the thirteenth 
part of a pin. 

A certain manufacturer is building a 
new factory. In it everything that can 
conceivably be done by the machine will 
be left to it. He will make it a crime, he 
avers, for a man to go home tired 
at night. "To be bored by his job 
will be equally heinous,” my friend 
adds. 

Yet to that crime I fear that not a 
fraction less than ioo% of his workers, 
if not of his staff, must ultimately plead 
guilty. For monotony is inescapable in 
the most model of machine shops. And 
monotony is twin-brother to boredom ; 
both are born in the same instant ; both 
flourish and increase from day to day 
[ 20 ] 
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until they overcloud their victim's entire 
horizon. 

Ease is the certain blessing brought to 
mankind by the machine ; monotony is 
the no less certain curse. In studying 
' the future trend of labour we shall be 
closely concerned with both. 


( 21 ] 
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Exit the Foreman 

Our age is still obsessed by the alleged 
class struggle between Capital and Labour. 
So completely dominated are we by this 
idea that we fail to observe the growth in 
power of the two other partners in 
modern industry — the machine and the 
manager. At the factory door the 
imagination of the very ablest thinkers 
on the subject appears to halt and fail. 
Even so acute an observer as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw writes of the machine as if he had 
never observed two gears in mesh. To 
Mr. Sidney Webb management is simply 
a branch of the Civil Service. 

Happily the clouds begin to break. 
Mr. Webb has recently asked for an 
audit of the management methods of co- 
operative societies ! Even he begins to 
doubt the efficiency of that blessed 
principle “ promotion by seniority/' when 
applied to a mere shopkeeper. 

[ 22 ] 
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In cold fact, the future lies with these 
two neglected factors, management and 
machine, rather than with financier or 
worker. It is they who will direct the 
future trend of industry. With them will 
rest its future policy ; inevitably labour’s 
destiny wiU be of their dictation. 

Daily the power of money wanes ; 
whatever the bank chairmen may say 
to the contrary, if one thing is certain, it 
is that neither bankers nor financiers 
played any serious part in the post-war 
deflation of any major European currency. 
Both were powerless in the hands of 
purely industrial and economic forces. 
Every day drives home the fact of this 
new revolution. The age of mergers 
marks the death struggle. Finance per 
se cannot control the trust. How it all 
happened is a long story. The fall of 
Dives is matter for another book ! 

Our business here is to discover just 
what part machine and manager will play 
in shaping the future of labour. In the 
writer’s view, their part wfll be para- 
mount. We have seen how the machine 
has robbed the worker of his three great 
bargaining weapons — his brawn, his tools 
and his skill. Soon the machine will 

[23] 
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deprive him of his last asset— experience. 
The new machine requires none of its 
controller. 

When the general strike occurred in 
Great Britain, it was found that raw boys 
and girls could do all the work of pro- 
ducing the daily newspaper — save that 
of operating the intricate linotype 
machine. Vi^en the typists of a Western 
daily journal asked to be allowed to “ take 
over” the linotype room, they were 
gently ridiculed. Given the opportunity, 
however, they were able, after two days’ 
practice, to set, nightly, all the copy for a 
sixteen-page paper ! 

No experience is required to “mind” 
the most delicate of modem machinery, 
small or large. A novice can master 
almost any machine, from linotype to 
locomotive, in forty-eight hours. The 
most elementary t5rpe of technical 
education supplies all the skill necessary ; 
and technical education is becoming 
general all over industrial Europe. 

^ It may be worth while to study more 
closely the direction of modern manage- 
ment. Thirty years ago, you remember, 
the foreman ran his own corner of the 
factory. Plans for work and standards of 

[24] 
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workmanship alike were lodged in his 
overtaxed brain alone. Naturally, he 
worked largely by rule of thumb. When 
he left in a hurry, the result was chaos 
and black night. 

What was to be made, and how, he 
alone decided. Materials were largely 
of his choosing ; schedules of wofT? were 
of his planning. And Heaven help you 
if the colour of your hair displeased him ! 
For his word was law (even to the young 
master) ; and his vocabulary was apt to 
be lurid. 

Nominally, the general manager and 
the “ old man managed. Actually, 
they went in fear of their foreman. The 
general manager was chiefly concerned 
with the buying of materials and with 
the quality of workmanship. The owner 
personally secured a good deal of the 
business ; and when orders came easily, 
he might become a nuisance about the 
place. But the foreman was the main- 
stay of the establishment. For every 
job was a different job ; every customer 
had his own whims ; and only the fore- 
man knew just how these whims were to 
be met. 

The men worked a ten or an eleven 

[25] 
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hour day; for which they were paid 
anything from 15s. to £2 a week. Their 
work was arduous and demanded cease- 
less resource. But it was varied, and at 
times, absorbing. Generally speaking, 
conditions of work were thoroughly bad ; 
and the worker anticipated skin diseases 
as inevftably as the trade cough, crick or 
fever. Probably he knew his employer 
by his first name ; if the man broke a leg 
or if his baby died, his employer really 
was concerned. His lady was dispatched 
forthwith to the cottage to see what could 
be done. One knew the state of the 
order book by his face after post-time. 
Normally, the worker endured a hard 
life under a mean master; but his life 
had a certain quality of camaraderie about 
it. 

About 1890 a new ally came to the aid 
of the management. Certain engineers 
with scientific training turned their 
attention to factory production. Hither- 
to men of this calibre had confined their 
methods to the fields of pure science and 
engineering, with occasional excursions 
into popular invention. The results of 
the application of scientific methods to 
factory practice were startling. Briefly, 
6 
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the engineers asked business men to apply 
the exact methods of science to every 
phase of production, from the treatment 
of steel for cutting tools to the designing 
of a spade for easy digging or the arrange- 
ment of bins to prevent muddle in the 
stock room. 

Unfortunately, the ablest of’’ these 
engineers, the late Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor, was innocent of the first elements 
of human psychology — which was not 
really surprising, since the science of 
psychology was as yet unborn. Un- 
luckily, Mr. Taylor united to his ignorance 
of human nature an intense and almost 
child-like solicitude for his various 
employers' balance sheets. The result 
was the gradual evolution of a “ scien- 
tific ” management almost perfect in 
theory and quite useless in practice. 
Even American labour struck at 
Taylorism. As a result, Taylor’s theory 
is now largely discredited, while a 
modified use of his practice is at work in 
most efficient factories throughout the 
world. 

The old-fashioned foreman, industry’s 
invaluable sergeant-major, is gone. With 
him has passed the old proud captaincy 

[27] 
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of his own water-tight compartment. 
There reigns in his stead a foreman who 
is concerned very often only with one side 
of his men’s work. True, Taylor’s 
elaborate scheme of functional foreman- 
ship, with its various “ bosses ” for speed, 
workmanship and material control has 
passed largely into limbo ; yet in certain 
of its features it has been generally 
adopted. 

So most of the functions of industry's 
former Admirable Crichton (the foreman) 
have been filched from him. In the 
planning department executive and staff 
worry themselves grey as to what each 
man and machine shall do day by day, 
from hour to hour. In the drawing 
office even the ways in which small tools 
are to be used are determined in detail. 
Materials and parts are under the strict 
care of the stock-room clerks, and they 
can be obtained only on presentation of a 
requisition signed by an official. All 
that the modern foreman is seriously 
concerned with is getting the job 
done with the requisite speed ; the 
machines themselves effect the necessary 
accuracy. Sometimes, however, the 
‘'chasing’^ of raw materials fpr his 
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piece-workers is his chief task. Mr. 
Ford's plan of allowing the foreman 
simply to work at the job along-side 
his men is still impopular in Europe. 
Yet it is the logical outcome of present- 
day practice. 

In other words, the machine and the 
manager have virtually denied to the 
worker any opportunity to exercise skill, 
thought or feeling over the job. The 
average worker to-day comes into the 
shop about eight o'clock, hangs up his 
coat, dons his overalls, and starts up his 
electric motor by the turn of a switch ; 
material lies ready by the automatic, 
which has been set for the same old 
operation. In a few minutes machine 
and motor are giving their normal out- 
put of two, ten or, it may be, twenty parts 
per minute. And the machine keeps 
on feeding in and jerking out parts, 
hour after hour — until the midday 
luncheon break. (There may be a few 
minutes’ break and welcome gossip about 
ten ; or there may not.) After lunch 
the programme is repeated for another 
four hours — until knocking-off time. Talk 
will be free ; but it can scarely be 
general 


[29] 
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Usually the conditions of work are 
reasonably good ; in some motor works 
and cotton factories they are genuinely 
agreeable. The happiest shops I know, 
however, are those small and highly 
efficient factories, concentrating on one 
speciality or another, that cluster round 
the Midlands and the smaller towns of the 
North. Here you may hear the girls 
singing together and chatting merrily the 
day long. Generally speaking, the small 
factory is the popular one. 

Hours are much shorter now ; the 
eight-hour day becomes increasingly the 
standard throughout Europe. By five 
o’clock most of the world’s factory 
workers are " packing up ” in these days. 
If they had their own way, they would 
probably start earlier and stop earlier. 

About 1921 the workers of many 
German and Italian factories were 
practically dictating their own conditions 
of work. One afternoon, walking through 
a famous works in Cologne, I was 
astonished to hear the whistle go, and to 
see the men knocking off at three o’clock. 
The director informed me that his 
workers preferred to come in at 7 o’clock 
in the morning, taking a half-hpur only 

[30] 
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for lunch, so that they could leave off at 
this time. The difficulties of his execu- 
tives, working in a country in which the 
English (eight to five) working day 
becomes increasingly general, can be 
imagined. Personally, I think the 
workers showed excellent judgment ; for 
in this way they could enjoy at least an 
hour's fresh air before dark on even 
the shortest winter day. 

Unlike his father, our worker has the 
very decided respect of the executives. 
The least reasonable manager keeps his 
tongue and his tone under check in these 
days. A hasty word or a clumsy rebuke 
may bring a shop steward down on his 
track ; obstinate refusal to apologize 
may end in a deputation, complete with 
spokesman and secretary, marching into 
the managing director's sanctum. A 
deputation a week is a common allowance 
in the agenda of British directors. 

In most trades the worker knows that 
the Insurance Act wiU secure him free 
medical treatment and succour in sick- 
ness. But his job is not entirely secure, 
save when prosperity and a powerful 
union or exceptional ability make it so. 
During his first three months of unem- 

[31] 
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ployment, however, his State Insurance 
will come to his rescue. 

Undoubtedly the modern worker in a 
great modem factory has a feeling of 
insecurity only occasionally felt by his 
father, busied about farm or jobbing shop. 
All over Europe employment has been 
desperately uncertain for twelve years 
now. Trade fluctuations are far more 
violent than they were before the War. 
Individual firms are less secure of their 
share. The factory that worked over- 
time all through last winter may close 
down this winter ; a foreign rival paying 
sweated wages, a better design by a home 
competitor, a poor harvest in the East, 
any of these may topple over the frail 
supporting frame of happy circumstance 
on which the village or the town’s pros- 
perity was based. 

Women cease to wear lace petticoats ; 
they replace the old frilly curtains with 
bright-patterned chintz— and Notting- 
ham (England) sees a part of its thrifty 
folk, master and men, shopkeepers and 
salesmen alike, temporarily at least 
ruined. For the lace-maker knows no 
other trade ; only the young folk can find a 
new future inthecycleorchemicalfactory. 

[33] 
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So the worker of to-day, outside the 
ever-fortunate Americans, is genuinely 
and warrantably concerned about his 
future. 

His one sheet-anchor is the union. To 
him it appears as a Great Rock. To it 
he goes for work ; without a union ticket, 
he can hope for none. With it he leaves 
his cares for the future — for the union 
normally gives sickness benefits as part 
of its services. From its action he 
secures any and every possible rise in 
wages and betterment of conditions. In 
its strong hands he places all his 
grievance — and it champions him far more 
efficiently, as a rule, than the executives 
can defend their shareholders. For a 
lifetime of bargaining makes the trade 
union official an infinitely abler debater 
and diplomat than the harassed executive 
whose mind is on production, selling or 
finance. The defter trade union officials 
normally wipe the floor, with the em- 
ployer. Only one or two of the ablest 
members of an employers' association are 
capable of dealing with a really eloquent 
and masterful union official. The rest 
are simply at the skilled advocate’s 
mercy, 
c 
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Recent events in Great Britain have 
done something to diminish the 
supremacy which his union had won over 
the mind of the average worker. But 
the union will rapidly regain the ground 
lost through incompetent leadership in 
the British Miners’ Federation. Almost 
insensibly, inch by inch, one can see the 
unions winning back lost prestige. The 
lack of psychological and tactical educa- 
tion among so many employers is the 
guarantee of a revival in the unions' 
power. 

An instance will tell more than pages 
of explanation. There is one particular 
British industry in which the employers 
feel that once again they are in control of 
their own businesses. At last they have 
killed the tyranny of the shop steward 
over the men ; the dead hand is removed 
from the delicate driving gear of their 
organizations— or so they fondly be- 
lieve. 

Recently an executive in a flourishing 
concern in this very industry engaged a 
new messenger boy of sixteen at a wage 
of seventeen and sixpence per week. 
One day he thought it might be worth 
while to test the boy’s handwritiiig. So 
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he set the lad to copy some writing at a 
desk just outside his private office. 

Shortly thereafter a gentleman in 
shirt-sleeves arrived, explaining that he 
was the steward of the clerical section. 
► The boy outside was doing clerical work ; 
had he a clerical union ticket ? If not, 
he must obtain one forthwith, a^d his 
wages must be raised to thirty-six 
shillings per week. As the gentleman 
dictated, so it fell out. How can one 
solitary manager risk involving his whole 
industry in an industrial dispute over 
eighteen shillings and sixpence per week 
for an office boy ? He gives way instead ; 
and his action is multiplied in every 
concern in the industry. 

Further, how can I insist on even 
poking my own fire, or putting a new 
electric bulb in my reading lamp— if I 
am without the necessary union ticket ? 
Ultimately a maintenance man with a 
union ticket will point out that these are 
his jobs. These things happen every 
day. 

In other words, the individual manager 
or director is powerless to stop the 
encroachment of organized labour on his 
managerial prerogatives. Inevitably the 
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tide of union control must gradually eat 
away his authority. Even in the United 
States this is happening to-day. 

Where lies the remedy ? 

Once in every five or six years manage- 
ment may be driven to despair, out of 
which only a general strike or a series of 
lock-outs can possibly deliver it. 

In other words, trade union restrictions 
are the desperate reply of the worker to 
new conditions, brought about by the 
modern machine and modern manage- 
ment, which frankly terrify him — truly 
a perfectly insane and suicidal reply, as 
the merest smattering of industrial 
economics would tell him. 

Yet if that reply give him back tem- 
porarily the feeling of security and control 
which he so urgently desires, can you 
blame him for giving it ? 
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CHAPTER III 

The Age of Labour Reprisals 

At the present moment life is easier, and 
work less arduous for the worker in every 
part of Europe known to me. The 
motor-cycle, the cinema, wireless and the 
dance-hall have quickened life even in the 
villages. For most of the workers they 
have opened new windows on the world, 
making life fuller than they have ever 
known it before. 

Yet still the canker gnaws. My bus 
conductor, whose first strike of twenty 
years ago was captained by college men, 
looks at me askance across the Great 
Divide of class. To the liftman I am a 
potential enemy. What thoughts surge 
behind the placid brows of Jeames, as he 
serves my soup in a cosy corner of the 
Club on winter evenings, I hesitate to 
think. But I can guess. 

Yetjiot one of these men is badly off. 

[371 
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Why is the European worker so 
bitter ? 

For one quite simple reason. As 
Paula Tanqueray, echoing the Greek, 
reminded us many years ago, " the future 
is but another gateway into the past." 
The wild oats of youth have an awkward 
habit of thrusting their heads through the 
seams of the floor to terrify middle 
age. 

So it has been in almost every country 
in Europe. Wherever the men of the 
last century were faced with the task of 
controlling the beginnings of industrial 
development they failed lamentably. 
True, the age was unripe for the trial ; 
the men themselves were untutored for 
such a task; the economic and ethical 
systems of their day failed them at a 
thousand points. So they blundered 
tragically; and we pay the price. 

Twenty years ago a certain job was 
required in a hurry from a provincial 
printing house in Great Britain. The 
director responsible instructed me “to 
work the day stafi on a night shift as 
well.” This meant that the men had 
about two hours rest in thirty-six hours. 
I protested ; was told to mind ipy own 
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business ; and carried the job through — 
with the aid of certain liquid refreshment. 

To-day, if the director of that or any 
other considerable printing house at- 
tempted to work men through a double 
shift, he would be met with a strike. 

Further, if he made heroic efforts to 
rush an important job through op. over- 
time, he would expect to be considerably 
hampered in his efforts by the shop 
stewards. The wheel has come full 
circle. Where once the ignorant master 
misused his power, to-day the union 
official domineers with the cheerful 
ineptitude of the dunce. The wild oats 
of the past have come up through the 
floors of the printing shop with a ven- 
geance. 

The British coal dispute of 1926 was a 
gruesome but perfect example of this 
historic complex in action. 

For here is the one industry in which 
employers and employed have remained 
mentally stranded on the sands of the 
Victorian era. Many of the owners quite 
honestly believe that the doctrines of 
Stuart Mill and Turgot are the nadir of 
economic thought ; while certam of the 
miner§’ leaders are perfectly willing to 
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drink Carl Marx neat. Neither side 
would forget or forgive anything prior to 
1900 ; to later trends, the minds of 
belligerent leaders on both sides were 
closed ; of modem methods or concepts 
they knew nothing and cared less. 

The resulting situation proved to be 
stark Ijagedy ; yet its creators were pure 
figures of fun, mouthing strange claptrap 
from the economical sham fights of the 
'nineties. 

Who is to blame? it may be per- 
tinently asked. 

Both parties are responsible in almost 
equal measure. “ A plague on both your 
houses ! " is theory of middle-class Europe. 
Occasionally the plaint is echoed even by 
intelligent combatants. 

The union leader, in other words, 
suffers from all the trials of the political 
leader in a modern democracy. If he 
strive to lead the less educated workers 
by virtue of the light that is in him, he 
may be a lost man — unless that light 
happens to flicker as irrationally as the 
feelings of his thousand followers. For 
the intrigue that circles about a trade 
union secretary’s chair is as subterranean 
and as treacherous as that which haunts 
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the office of a French cabinet minister. 
With this difference, that the schemers 
are usually just the young and active men, 
to whom the officials look for the driving 
force of their organization. For this very 
treason the tail of the more aggressive union 
can wag the dog; whereas a political 
chief can generally rely on the #party 
machine to discipline the young blood. 

We are faced, therefore, with this 
paradoxical situation. Wages are, 
generally speaking, higher ; hours of 
work have shrunk from the 54-70 hour 
week to the 48 hour week ; conditions of 
work are infinitely superior; yet the 
average worker (not merely the agitator, 
gentle reader) is more thoroughly dis- 
satisfied and generally difficult than he 
has been since the European risings and 
contentions of 1918-21. 

Quite simply, why? 

For a series of sufficiently cogent 
reasons. He has ceased to follow an 
ethic which taught him during the nine- 
teenth century to accept hardship as the 
rod of God. That “the meek shaU 
inherit the earth ” he no longer believes. 
His new religion of socialism tells him to 
resist hardships actively and to caU all 
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men his equals— -a bracing tonic after 
his Victorian diet of slops. Further, the 
education he possesses, however scanty, 
enables him to read the newspapers— and 
to discover the errors and inanities of his 
“ betters.” 

He has recently taken to scrutinizing 
the r balance-sheets of his concern. 
Reserves and bonus shares form 
peculiarly irritating problems to the 
mechanic on £2 5s. a week ; whereas the 
sale of assets and the depletion of reserves 
are quite gracefully passed over by the 
chairman in his annual speech. The 
chairman can always explain away 
present losses in the light of his hopes for 
the future. 

Of recent years the cinema has made 
the sins of the idle rich a weekly banquet 
in every village and town of Europe and 
the Americas. Some of the rich are 
growing richer; and a majority of the 
retail community have said good-bye to 
trading losses, thanks to artificial price 
maintenance, and the merchandizing skill 
which wrings profits out of the rapid 
turnover of small stocks. 

Finally, the interest has gone out of 
the work. The machine and modem 
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management has turned the craftsman 
into a mere mechanical puller of levers. 
The worker feels he has completely lost 
control of his work, his concern, and the 
industrial system which he serves. 

Better wages, shorter hours, pleasant 
working conditions, union protection, 
are no remedy for all this accumiiation 
of outward change and internal unrest 
into which the industrial age has plunged 
the common man. 

"You are but a human Robot and our 
slave,'’ drone the great machines. 

Beyond all these he cries aloud for one 
prize — a say in his own destiny, a hand 
in the control of the great industrial 
machine in which he is so minute a cog. 

The average worker (as I know him 
demands a suffrage in industry, such as 
he has achieved in politics. Indeed the 
younger workers in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy and Scandinavia at least will 
not rest until they have won it. 

In Germany the formation of a workers’ 
committee was made legally necessary in 
every concern employing twenty or more 
persons so early as 1920. The working 
of this drastic enactment has been 
remarkably successful. After a few 
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stormy initial passages, individual com- 
mittees, representing both the wage- 
earners and the salaried class, have 
worked harmoniously with the manage- 
ments. Many Swedish employers have 
followed the German example with? 
favourable results. In Great Britain the 
writer knows quite a number of concerns 
in which this result has been achieved. 
One Yorkshire silk manufacturing con- 
cern has three workers on its board for 
consultation purposes. In the other 
cases cautious experiment progresses in 
the same direction. 

Naturally the unions form a real 
obstacle to the best-intentioned manage- 
ment in this matter. 

Almost inevitably the result of putting 
workers on the board of directors is to 
impair seriously the influence of the 
unions. When the workers see their own 
weU-instructed representative clocking 
off regularly in working hours to attend 
Board meetings, it is obvious that the 
shop steward and the union official have 
become more or less superfluous. 

The lengths to which union officials 
feel compelled to go is almost incredible. 
Repeateffiy I have known unions jettison 
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(through pure scare) a profit-sharing 
scheme which would have put thousands 
of pounds in the pockets of their members 
in every good year— without reducing 
wages in any grade by a half-penny. 

Recently one official felt that the rates 
paid to certain of the members by a 
leading British motor works wer| too 
high. In other words, it was his view 
that the payment of wages so far above 
the union minimum must react pre- 
judicially on the prestige of his organiza- 
tion. So he solved the problem by 
calling his men out in protest ! 

Similarly, the average union official is 
terrified of the works committee or works 
council. Another illicit encroachment on 
hallowed union ground ! In cold fact, 
his fears are normally quite unjustified. 
What the efficiently conducted works 
committee does is to reduce the internal 
causes of friction by keeping the men's 
point of view before the management, 
thus saving union officials much tedious 
and unnecessary detail work. Its sphere 
is proving to be intra-institutional and 
local ; that of the union is inter- 
institutional and national. 

Such%incidents are symptomatic of an 
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age of labour reprisals. Men and unions 
alike are determined “ to get their own 
back." Should the enthusiasts deem it 
necessary to cut off one’s nose in order to 
spite one’s face, it becomes de rigueur so to 
do. To do otherwise is considered to be# 
bad form. These sacrifices, it is honestly 
believed, are demanded by the exigencies 
of the class war. 

Incidentally, the class war doctrine takes 
no notice of the relative intelligence or 
humanity of the employers concerned in 
any given industry. In the older of the 
heavy industries, for instance, the self- 
made first and second generations of men 
lack education and technique, the third 
tend to lack specific training. In the 
newer light industries, where the units 
are relatively small, the employers are 
highly efficient and still young enough to 
keep step with advances in welfare as 
well as production technique. These men 
travel widely, mix freely with their 
workers, and devote themselves to 
their business and the interests of their 
locality. Yet the British cycle, motor 
and electrical accessory manufacturer in 
a large town is hampered almost as much 
by union restrictions and red-tapOfas the 
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most incapable and truculent iron- 
master or coal-owner. As yet the 
unions have no eye for the additional 
wages created by exceptional ability and 
enterprise in the executive. 

• The result is an increasing feeling of 
harassment and futility on the part of the 
abler men. An inventor and an ej:ecu- 
tive may spend six strenuous months, 
scouring the world to find and improve 
some elaborate machine which will 
assist in cutting costs and capturing 
markets. When the machine is installed, 
it may prove its capacity to do the work 
of twenty or even thirty men, with only 
two skilled minders. Quite probably, 
the entire possibilities of the machine and 
the expert work of half a year may be 
cancelled out by a union official’s bland 
insistance that, unless thirty men are 
allocated to the work, he will call his men 
out. 

In such circumstances, why should the 
expert executive wear out his nerves and 
his energy in attempting to improve 
practice ? He might just as well go and 
play golf every afternoon, for all the 
result his efforts are likely to have in 
getting Mew business. 
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Often Governments themselves are 
arch offenders in this respect. In 1921 
the British railways were grouped, with a 
view to improving their efficiency and of 
effecting economies. Obviously, when 
two lines were serving a small town, one. 
of the stations could be closed. The 
saving might amount to anything from 
IS^ooo to £25,000 per annum. As it 
happens, the agreement entered into by 
the railways with the men's unions 
stipulates that any railway employee 
deprived of his work will be given work 
in the same area. Truly, the housing 
shortage in Great Britain gave some 
justification for this safeguarding of the 
men. But it does not justify an agree- 
ment which stultifies any executive 
effort at economy and efficiency. Still 
less does it justify railway directors in 
taking no steps whatever towards that 
redistribution of population in these 
islands which the decline of certain north- 
eastern industries and the rise of other 
midland and southern industries has made 
imperative. 

In this particular instance there is one 
factor of hope which may one day 
alleviate the situation. The /'labour 
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agreement referred to gave the men a 
representation committee system, cover- 
ing every area, small and large, which 
must eventually give them a real insight 
into the problems of railway management 
in an age of competitive transport 
methods. 

Apart from the railways, the pottery, 
glove, match, chocolate and wire-drawing 
industries are the only British groups in 
which the joint Industrial Council and 
Works Committee system can be said to 
be working satisfactorily to-day. In 
these industries the workers have taken 
the first step towards a say in control. 
In the others employers and men alike 
are either careless of the basis of 
prosperity— labour co-operation : or they 
are wedded to the historic Victorian 
inology— laissez-faire, low wages, and 
the dog-fight. 
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,The New Industrial Tactic 

We have glanced at what the modern 
machine and the modern managerial 
technique mean to work and to the 
worker. How the latter has reacted to 
these new masters of his destiny, we have 
surmised. 

What of the future ? What will hap- 
pen as these new forces fulfil themselves, 
or are modified by fresh factors ? There is 
room for a certain amount of uncertainty ; 
but the general trend is already clear. 

The average worker, be it said, is 
.perfectly definite in his own mind as to 
how things are going. He is quite con- 
vinced that he receives only a fraction of 
the money he earns. The rest is filched 
(just how, he is scarcely certain) by the 
Money Power, meaning thereby the banks 
and the financiers. Of the small fraction 
of his due which he actually rec^Hves as 
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wages, the greater part is stolen from him 
by the great price-raising conspiracy of 
middlemen (comprising the advertisers, 
the wholesalers and the retailers). 

All this will have to be changed, argues 
the worker. As to what will actually 
happen, he is quite confident. No one 
reads more carefully the signs gf the 
times. The mirage of the magically 
socialized state having passed away in 
the unhappy war-time experiences of 
state control and the no less harrowing 
post-war experiments, less radiant 
visions fill the sky. The disgusting 
inevitability of gradualness he accepts. 
Sooner or later the community will run 
the chief public services (fuel, transport, 
light and power) through corporations 
managed on commercial hnes and under 
expert control. 

Gradually the Money Power will be 
broken. First, the power of the great 
banks over credit wiU be drastically 
curtailed; then company law will be 
amended to prevent both the faking of 
balance sheets and the wholesale watering 
of stock; finally, stock exchange gam- 
bling will be ruthlessly curtailed. Other 
means’^ will be found to deal with the 
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price-raising conspirators. The chief 
weapons against them will be price 
control by expert committees and a wide 
extension of the co-operative movement 
among the black-coated workers. 

With all this accomplished through^ 
the combined efforts of Ms party and the 
unions, the worker foresees certain 
definite advantages for his class. Greater 
security of employment will be certain, 
higher wages will be at least a probability, 
while a wider range of social services and 
amenities must logically follow ; and the 
right to a greater amount of leisure he 
also regards as assured. 

May I digress here for one moment ? 

Is it not a rather significant fact that to- 
day the average worker in Britain, Ger- 
many or France has a far more definite 
picture ofhis society, his relation to it, and 
of the trend of development within it than 
the middle class citizen ? The latter’s mind 
on these subjects is too often a complete 
muddle. Necessarily this fact will 
facilitate the spread of Labour ideals in 
the communities concerned. For, out- 
side Italy, the more conservative or 
middle-class forces have failed to focus 
any definite image of their own ideals on 
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that blank screen that is the popular 
mind. One result is inevitable. In the 
writer’s view, Europe of to-morrow will 
be primarily concerned politically with 
the problems af ecting the hand workers 
»as distinct from the trader, the business 
man and the rentier. 

How near is the average worker (tinder 
guidance of his intelligensia) to the 
truth ? 

Obviously, no definite answer can be 
given to so far-reaching a question. 
Prophecy is ever rash. Yet we may, 
perhaps, go some way towards intelligent 
anticipation by studying the present 
trend of the main factors which will shape 
the future of the worker. 

Let us look first at management. The 
war put a new weapon for efficiency into 
its hands. That weapon has been 
fashioned to do in the entire sphere of 
business precisely what the efficient 
machine does in the factory, viz., to cut 
out every waste motion applied to 
material. This means the elimination 
of every unessential model, pattern, size 
and style from the catalogue ; the cutting 
away ^f every unnecessary frill in pro- 
duction ; the most economical manu- 
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facture of the smallest possible number of 
types and sizes of goods to meet the 
effective demand at any given moment. 
Briefly, the elimination of waste material, 
plant, stocks, warehouse space, account- 
ing work and sales effort. 

Investigation has shown that the bulk 
of orders in many entire industries are for 
anything from i% to io% of the goods 
made or stocked. In other words, the 
average house in most industries has been 
stocking and attempting to sell anything 
from 9 to 99% times the number of 
models and sizes that are actually 
necessary to satisfy the consumer. The 
new policy wipes out all the others and 
concentrates on the mass production of 
the essential few. 

By the use of what is called “ sim- 
plified practice ” * in Great Britain 
(an integral part of the " rationalization 
of industry ” in Germany), full use can be 
made of the mass production of stan- 
dardized parts and products. At the 
same time the amount of capital tied up 
in stocks is reduced, and office routine is 
greatly simplified. 

‘ See Simplified Practice, by Cecil Cktsbolm. 
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The new managerial tactic is to apply 
scientific selection to effort throughout 
every department of the business. This 
fits exactly the needs of the machine. So 
soon as the range of models has been re- 
duced, when styles and sizes have been 
decimated, frills cut away, a series of 
dramatic economies are effected. 

Long runs are assured to the machines ; 
stock-keeping becomes semi-automatic , 
mechanical accounting is feasible, sellin g 
methods can be simphfied and to some 
extent standardized. 

What does all this mean to the worker ? 
The demon Monotony admittedly raises 
his accursed head. But employment 
becomes more stable, owing to longer 
runs ; higher output per man now means 
not merely lower costs, but higher wages ; 
the result tends to encourage the growth 
of the large-scale business. 

Something even more important for 
the worker's future should happen, 
although it may never be mentioned at 
union meetings. (I do not refer to the 
reduction of prices. This can only 
directly benefit the worker if he is a 
purchaser of the goods he makes.) The 
use oi simplified practice must ultimately 
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give the management the ability to 
budget ahead. If sales be estimated 
ahead with some degree of confidence, the 
work of production can be spread more 
evenly over the twelve months. The 
worker should win a new security of 
employment. For superior managerial 
skill Irequently succeeds in changing 
seasonal spates and trickles of orders into 
a steady flow throughout the better part 
of the year. A steadier, if not a higher 
rate of profit, encourages the average 
directorate to take a longer view of the 
business in which they are engaged. 
Normally this conduces to a wiser and 
saner view of their obligations to the 
workers. Even the most short-sighted 
director begins to realize that he is not 
in business for just ten minutes— the 
delusion of most incompetent boards. 

So far, the trend of management alone 
seems to promise much more than the 
worker hopes from his union or his 
party. 

What part is finance to play in the 
evolutionary drama of the next fifty 
years ? Assuredly 1927-1975 will be an 
age of financial mergers and amalgama- 
tions. Finance, however, will not be the 
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only force driving industry in this 
direction. For, obviously, the cartel or 
horizontal trust is the natural device for 
securing full play to simplified practice 
and standardization. By one stroke 
the cartel enables you to simplify pro- 
duction and selling practice throughout 
an entire industry ! 

Suppose you cartelize the firms engaged 
in the making of stoves. Clearly, you 
can reduce redundant lines not in one 
stove factory but in all. Better still, 
you can confine each concern to the 
manufacture of just that type or types of 
stove for which it has superior patents, 
plant and sales force. Consider what 
this means. The entire selling side can be 
organized as a single marketing unit. 
One brilliant salesman can represent the 
industry's entire possibilities to the buyer 
of a great foreign nation or combine, 
where a horde of inferior salesmen of 
minor concerns had to be interviewed 
before. Through the immense economies 
in production cost, sales expense and 
overhead charges, prices can be drasti- 
cally reduced, while both products and 
service are steadily improved. 

As simplified practice tends to 
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stabilize business for a single concern, 
what may it not accomplish for an 
entire industry? Almost certainly the 
worst efects of the alleged “ business 
cycle ” can be mitigated ; machinery is 
obviously available to foresee, and there- 
fore to counteract, the force of any given 
recession or slump. By sheer foresight, 
coupled with efficiency, that part of the 
falling sales curve due to competitive 
ardours and miscalculations by individual 
firms can be ironed out. Admit so much 
(as you may quite safely), and a drop in 
both seasonal and spasmodic unemploy- 
ment is postulated. 

A word here on the financier per se. 
May not his speculations nullify the 
efforts of scientific industrialists to 
eliminate unemployment ? We touch 
here on a series of intricate problems in 
international finance. Into these I have 
no space to enter here. But one sug- 
gestion I may venture. 

Admittedly the speculator has it in 
his power to upset any given industrial 
apple-cart through ruthless bulling or 
bearing at a critical moment. What is 
worse, the time is at hand when entire 
communities may have the means afld the 
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will for “ a flutter/’ Conditions may be 
ripe quite shortly for a whole series of new 
South Sea Bubbles. 

Happily there is one powerful new 
factor of safety. The danger is widely 
realized. Much devoted research into 
the incidence of the so-called business 
cycle ” has shown what a tragic part 
individual incompetence and stock 
exchange gambling have played in 
raising peaks and deepening troughs. As 
a result, economists and industrial 
experts in every country in Europe press 
for legislation to curb stock exchange 
gambling. Further, the eye of the 
working-class movement is focussed on 
the “ Money Power ” (which is inex- 
tricably confused with the banks) . When 
the facts are laid bare by the labour 
research organizations, the banks are 
certain to receive a relatively clean bill of 
health. Interest will then be centred on 
joint-stock company practice and stock 
exchange regulation. Obviously drastic 
legislation wiU result. 

Eventually, therefore, the machine which 
first brought enormous fluctuations of 
prosperity and distress to the millions of 
pastoral Europe should deliver back the 
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gift of security and the safe job. At 
length man is beginning to achieve 
mastery over the monsters of his creation. 
By grouping industry into large units, 
and by viewing the whole world as one 
market, business men will at last be able 
to produce and to sell on knowledge of the 
facts and not by guesswork. At length 
the stabilization of industry will be 
feasible. 

If this does not mean higher wages and 
lower prices as well as security for the 
worker, it means nothing at all. The 
irony of the situation lies in the fact that 
it will be the inventor, the industrial 
engineer and the scientist who will 
secure the new prosperity and power for 
the worker. The unions can have very 
little to do with it for the simple reason 
that the golden apples will be provided 
by management and the machine—the 
worker being largely a passive recipient 
of his good fortune at the hands of the 
Power God ! 

Before proceeding to study the actual 
effects of all these changes on the worker, 
we may pause to consider an ever- 
popular conundrum. May not the 
machine outstrip demand? What will 
[6o] 
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happen when markets are over-flooded ? 
This is the offensively puerile conundrum 
which a good many otherwise intelligent 
people are seriously discussing to-day. 

Quite obviously supply will eventually 
catch up with essentid demand in a 
general sense. (Incidentalty, this can 
scarcely occur in your lifetime, gentle 
reader. So have no serious fears 1) This 
is surely the ultimate object of any 
intelligent state — to provide every single 
citizen with all the goods and services 
which his needs and temperament 
demand. At the present moment not a 
fraction of the inhabitants of any country 
are supplied with a tithe of the means to 
health and enjoyment which their 
imaginations have conjured up. 

But suppose every inhabitant of the 
civilized globe provided with every 
requisite of the civilized life, as lived by 
a ;( 2 ,ooo-a-year company director of the 
city of London. Would that prevent 
every solitary soul among them from 
desiring something additional, more 
particularly, something different ? “ The 
appetite grows by what it feeds on." I 
predict that the day when everybody has 
his piane, his country cottage and his 
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player-piano, will be the day when he 
will insist on carpentering individual 
chairs, and building a hut in the garden 
for his own proper edification. Having a 
six-cylinder tourer, he will pine for a 
double-six saloon (or a donkey), and the* 
hunger for a “place in the country"' (or a 
hut) will plague the owner of a cottage 
in Surrey till he die. 

To the improvement of taste there is 
no end. With every advance in culture 
a new world of possibilities opens to the 
individual. For centuries a world might 
be busied for fifty-two weeks in the year 
with all the creation of new means to 
pleasure for the masses through all the 
arts and sciences. 

So soon as public taste in dress, 
architecture and the arts matures, a 
variety hitherto undreamed of will be 
demanded. Probably also, for a time, 
all manner of things will enter the fashion 
class, renewing their external form and 
character with every spring. Which 
means the purchase of many models, when 
one might suffice. Already, my lady's 
shoes follow the chameleon changes of her 
hats and frocks. The masculine overcoat 
is rapidly taking to itself a livelier tint 
[62] 
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and shape with every fall of the leaf. 
Quite definitely the car has entered the 
fashion class. At the moment its feline 
grace of yesteryear has been demoded by 
the red-blooded, masculine silhouette of 
the new season. Those makers who 
failed to realize the change in fashion 
have found its imperious history •'disas- 
trously recorded in their balance sheets. 
(What matter for irony a Strachey could 
find in industry’s ledgers ! ) 

There is another aspect of the matter. 
Will posterity really be gravely concerned 
to keep itself busied for fifty-two weeks in 
the year ? WiU anyone take it to heart 
if the world’s essential business be done 
in twenty-six ? I doubt it very much. 

More important still, will the average 
citizen be really anxious to earn (or even 
enjoy) the amenities coveted by the 
average £2,ooo-a-year director of to-day ? 
The question surely conveys its own 
answer. 

Having outfaced the nightmare of 
‘‘ over-production,” we may return to our 
more proper preoccupation with the 
actual trend of the basic factors afiecting 
business. One conclusion our obser- 
vations surely compel. The worker has 
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been too modest in his demands on the 
future. Science and the machine will do 
for him far more than he dreams. 

Just what his more immediate hopes 
may be is possibly the point of present 
interest. 
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CHAPTER V 

The One-Day Week 

Up to this point we have been able to 
keep our feet securely on the ground of 
economic and industrial fact. Now we 
must take to the air of surmise and 
conjecture. But we can at least direct 
our flight of fancy by the hard facts of 
business practice and of human nature. 

This will entail some dynamiting of 
accepted theories. For instance, it is 
invariably assumed that wages are more 
important to the average man than hours 
of work. Nothing of the sort ! Witness 
the four-shift week of the miner in good 
times; study the wage-sheets of any 
concern in which piece-rates are usual ; 
notice the incidence of absenteeism in 
almost any industry. Only one con- 
clusion is possible. 

In‘ actual fact the average European 
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worker is far more concerned for his 
leisure than for his savings. Quite 
naturally so. The strain of making ends 
meet falls largely on his wife. For the 
young bachelor, on a reasonable union 
minimum wage, no strain is involved ; 
the ends may even pleasantly overlap. 

This fact has an extremely important 
bearing on the future of the worker. For 
it must largely determine the trend of his 
own choice. 

At this point it may be asked— why are 
these things so in Europe ? The answer 
will be found partly in the poverty of 
obvious opportunity for fruitful spending 
in a typical industrial town ; partly in 
lack of education, which might inflame 
any type of ambition ; and to some 
extent in the less high-powered selling and 
advertising attack to which the European 
worker is exposed ; largely, too, in the 
prevalence in varying degrees of that 
class-consciousness which makes the dis- 
play of personal tastes and flourishes 
taboo in a mining village. 

All this will quickly pass. But not for 
a decade or two ; for the increasing 
monotony of work will accentuate the 
desire for shorter hours. In dealing with 
[661 
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the more immediate future, therefore, 
it must be taken into account. 

We may honour it here by considering 
the question of hours before that of wages, 
which will solve itself with little difficulty. 
Admittedly the old industrial equipment 
of hand-loom, hand-pick and hand -lathe, 
of quill pen and coin of the realm 
demanded long hours of its servants, if 
they were to make a profit at the end of 
year of trading either with the village at 
home or with the poorer races abroad. 
But every step in modern industrial 
development has lessened the labour to 
the maker and cheapened the price to the 
buyer. 

, We have noticed how the 60-70-hour 
week was already passing away before 
the world war. After the war the 47 or 
48-hour week gained an international 
acceptance. On the Continent there has 
been a slipping back in certain instances 
to the 54 and the 6o-hour week ; but such 
cases are more rare than is generally 
imagined. In cold fact the value of the 
additional hour of the nine-hour day is 
largely negatived by the necessity ^for a 
breakfast break. 

Many of the keener minds in industry 
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are experimenting with the 44 and 45 -hour 
week. Incidentally, this should mean 
the five-day week ; and a free week-end 
for the worker. 

As a matter of fact the 48-hour week 
represents a singularly inept and ineffi- 
cient unit of effort. We start up the entire 
plant pn Saturday morning, incur heavy 
overheads, bring in clerk, salesman, and 
drivers, all to secure three or four hours 
of work, of which not more than two are 
in the least likely to be productive. 

In every department interest is at the 
lowest ebb on Saturday morning ; most 
of the chiefs are away golfing, which 
naturally reduces the general tempo ; 
indeed the work done by the sales force 
on Saturdays is admittedly a joke ; a 
meeting with a sales manager is the only 
conceivable profit it can yield to any- 
body. 

The writer has watched the five-day 
week experiment in a number of concerns. 
Normally, its effect has been entirely 
satisfactory, output being either reduced 
infinitesimally or actually increased. In 
some cases an additional hour is worked 
four days a week, and an extra half-hour 
on Friday, giving a 46-hour week, instead 
[ 68 ] 
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of a 47-hour. Sometimes, four hours have 
been taken quite frankly from the 
working week. Generally, the result has 
been better work. A few correspondence 
clerks, of course, must come in on 
Saturdays to attend to orders. 

In one case, however, the workers 
failed to put into the extra evening hour 
the energy which they had exerted on 
Saturday mornings. So now they work 
on Saturdays again. Just why this 
remarkable result was achieved it is 
difficult to say. But in this industry 
each job is stiU individual, with the 
inevitable strain on the worker when the 
machine was “ speeded up." This 
trouble science and the machine should 
eventually remedy. 

In due course the five-day week wiU 
give place to the four-day week. You 
may reply, why not the seven-hour day 
first ? Simply because the eight-hour 
day has certain definite advantages over 
it. With three shifts of eight hours each 
machinery can be kept running con- 
tinuously. The seven-hour day would 
demand four shifts ; and for that the 
six-hfDiir day would be more economic, 
provided that labour could earn its need- 
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ful quota in a thirty-hour week. Even- 
tually this will be easily possible. 

But here the three-day week might 
prove more practically useful ; dividing 
the forty-eight hour week into two equal 
sections. 

Does this picture seem too rosy ? Look 
back to your youth about 1900 for con- 
firmation. Had I said in that year that 
in 1925 men would fly from London to 
Berlin in a day ; that the music and the 
speech of every great capital in Europe 
would be heard by the firesides of Eng- 
land ; that the prosperous mechanic 
would have his motor-cycle or small car ; 
that the working day would have been 
shortened from ten hours to eight ; 
would you have credited me ? 

What of the nearer future? What 
may we expect about 1950 ? I should 
hazard a four or five-day week ; a 
working day of six or eight hours, 
according to the exigencies of the industry 
and the strain of the work ; and im- 
mensely improved working conditions. 

On the three-day week will follow the 
two-day week; no circumstance known to 
the writer (save war) can prevQifl: it. 
For so soon as man masters the use of 
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atomic energy, the task of days will 
become a mere matter of minutes. At 
the same time the inventor will have 
reduced the making of most articles to 
the terms of a few incredibly complicated 
machines. The small single-process tool 
will be abolished. 

Will it not then be necessary to^parcel 
out work in daily “ takes ” of an hour or 
a couple of hours? asks the reader 
who has studied his Wells and his 
Shaw. Most certainly it will not. The 
writers of our modem Utopias have 
unluckily overlooked the facts of both 
mechanics and human nature. 

By far the ablest argument for his 
Utopia was presented by Mr Shaw at a 
public debate on the Kapek's play, 
R.U.R. 

Roughly this was Mr Shaw's conten- 
tion : — 


" The day is coming when every 
citizen will take it as a matter of course 
that he should contribute his daily 
share of service to the community. We 
shall all have to work for the common 
goq^ ; and as there will not necessarily 
be enough professional and intellectual 
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public service needed to occupy all 
those who are capable of such service, 
it may happen that many persons will 
have to earn their living by labour that 
has nothing to do with their chosen 
pursuits. 

" What sort of labour will these 
persons prefer ? Suppose they are by 
predilection mathematicians, histori- 
ans, musicians, poets, painters, and 
the like, will they express the horror 
that such people now feel towards 
purely mechanical routine— Robot’s 
work in short ? 

" Speaking for myself, certainly not. 
If I must do uninteresting work for say 
two hours a day, let it be Robot’s work. 
I do not ask that my spell of bread- 
and-butter work shall be such that I 
may learn to like it, to use my mind on 
it and so expend vital energy in getting 
it done. Not at all ; the very contrary, 
in fact. Make it as brainlessly 
mechanical as you possibly can. For 
my two hours or so of obligatory service 
let me be as complete a Robot as 
possible, so that I may do my job with- 
out having to turn my mind on tc-it. 
In that way only shall I be able to pay 
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my daily debt to society without men- 
tal exhaustion, leaving off with mind 
and body unfatigued, and therefore able 
to devote all my vital energies to the 
writing of plays or whatever work 
engages my whole mind and heart." * 

National service of some sort is likely 
enough at one stage of our industrial 
development. Possibly, the position 
suggested by Mr Shaw will arrive more 
rapidly than many of us imagine. 

But the daily stint of labour is unthink- 
able. A purely theoretical conception, 
it ignores the two factors likely to decide 
'the form of man’s labour in the far 
future. These are — as you guess — the 
machine and the management plan. 
Now the one certain characteristic about 
our machine, prior to the discovery of 
some new form of power, is that it will 
give the optimum output only if run 
continuously on the same job with the 
minimum of stoppages for overhaul and 
repairs. This means the six or seven- 

* The writer is indebted to Mr S. K. Ratcliffe 
for thi^ record of Mr Shaw’s views, and to Mr 
Bernard* Shaw for very kindly revising and 
amending the transcript. 
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day week and the i6 or the 24 hour-day 
for the machine. 

Now presume that the weekly quota of 
work be eight or ten hours. To divide 
this up into two-hour daily spells means 
that every machine will be manned by no* 
fewer than eight or twelve squads during 
each«.of its working days. Imagine the 
work of supervision, the endless repetition 
of “ taking over,” the washings-up, the 
wage cards, the clocking-on and off and 
the costing sheets involved. The 
machine shops would become procession 
grounds. By making us do our eight 
hours in one spell management and 
overhead costs would be decimated. 

In other words, the one-day week seems 
to be inevitable at one point in our 
industrial evolution. If the reader be 
sceptical, he may refer to some of the 
figures on output quoted in the first 
chapter, or he may also consider a 
typical case taken at random from my 
records. S.W. is a concern known to 
me, manufacturing a breakfast food. 
Twenty-five years ago, a unit of pro- 
ductive power, working six days a week, 
produced 3,000 cases of goods. J^-day 
a unit containing fewer workers gives 
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7,000 cases, operating five days. If the 
one is possible in 1925, why not the other 
in 2025 ? 

My labour friends often interrupt at 
this point to ask what will prevent the 
cunning capitalist from working one 
staff five or six days a week, and dis- 
pensing with the rest. There will, be a 
number of restraints at work. Three 
will be sufficient. The worker will be 
able to earn a generous livelihood in one 
day ; he will therefore insist on working 
no more at the grindstone. In extreme 
cases, no doubt, his fellows will prevent 
him from so doing. On the other hand, 
the State itself will be compelled to 
restrain an excessive ardour for work in 
individuals. How else can it ensure that 
the lackadaisical citizen of an affluent age 
will do even his small share ? Finally, all 
producers require consumers ; for any 
industry .to decimate the number of its 
employes is simply to decimate the num- 
ber of consumers of all types of work in 
the area concerned. The industrial 
cartels will prevent this particular form 
of industrial suicide by stringent national 
agre^ent. 

As to wages, the increasing fecundity 
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of the machine and the ceaseless improve- 
ments in method must necessarily earn 
ever higher rewards for their servants. 
Given the increasing productivity of the 
machine, nothing can prevent the rise of 
individual producing power. The exten- 
sive franchise in every state will ensure 
the widest dissemination of the new 
riches. 

The early effects of a widespread 
prosperity are more dubious. We may 
defer their consideration until a later 
chapter. 
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After the Industrial Franchise 

Having looked at a factory of 1925, 
suppose we now glance at a worlds of 
1950. Your first impression is one of 
brilliant colours ever5rwhere. Positively, 
the place looks as if Mr McKnight 
Kauffer had designed it. Against walls 
of a warm biscuit tint the main structures 
and guards of the machines stand out in 
vivid orange, veridian*, and claret. The 
ceilings bear designs in primrose and 
dove grey. Why not ? Daily every 
stone and girder is cleaned by electric 
suction ; dust never has time to settle ; 
smoke of any sort is unknown ; even the 
workers are forbidden by law to indulge 
in smoking here. AU refuse and waste is 
automatically taken up every half-hour. 

Your next thought is, how silent are 
these towering monsters ! Only a low 
hum reaches the ear. There is no sense 
of vibration underfoot. All the din and 
* A delicate shade of light green. 
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clangour of the ancient workshops 
has been abolished by the use of 
electricity and the perfection of silencers. 
An immense amount of skill has been 
spent on this, since the industrial 
psychologists insisted that continuouSi 
vibration and noise seriously affected the 
hearipg and the nervous systems of the 
worker. It is, of course, extremely 
serious to have the hearing even slightly 
impaired at a time when the whole 
activities of state and citizen are directed 
by and dependent on wireless. 

Several pairs of headphones hang 
conveniently near to each worker. One 
brings instructions ; another is linked to 
the nearest news service station ; while 
a third gives the daytime programme 
from the local station. In each shop a 
screen shows the news in pictures as it 
comes from the nearest television station. 
The girls seem to have the head-phones 
on most of the time, but their brothers 
lack the ability to attend to two things 
at once, however mechanical be their 
work. 

When one has become accustomed to 
the stillness and the general attitude of 
repose so noticeable among the women 
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reclining on their scientifically tilted 
arm-chairs, another impression takes hold 
of one. The suppressed energy in the 
air is amazing. Despite the general air 
of ordered routine and general non- 
chalance everybody is keenly interested 
in the job. 

Just then a girl operator looked up 
with an air of annoyance. Rising,* she 
frowningly pushed an electric button by 
her automatic, switched off the motor, 
and departed. The machine had shown 
signs of trouble. Within a minute, she 
was starting up another machine and a 
skilled mechanic was in her place atten- 
ding to the trouble. She is paid by 
results, like everybody else in the shop ; 
and time is of importance to her pin 
money. 

An idle machine is of importance to 
the mechanic, too ; output reduced by the 
failure of an automatic in his charge 
means so much less in his pay envelope ; 
eventually a fraction less of the concern's 
profits — and his dividends. So he is 
working over that crippled machine like 
a Tro j an . The industrial franchise, unlike 
the political franchise, brings responsi- 
bilities "^at cannot be shirked, 
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In this business everybody from the 
of&ce boy to the managing director is paid 
by results. But certain minimum rates 
are guaranteed to every reasonably 
efficient worker; the cutting of piece 
rates, save by mutual arrangement, is 
forbidden by law ; and the fixing of ne^;;^ 
rates is done by experts unconnected with 
the concern. 

The introduction of piece rates and 
bonus systems was naturally a long 
business. The men finally agreed to 
accept them as a result of certain definite 
facts regarding the financial state of the 
business which were put before them by 
the board. 

For the workers, you will realize, have 
a very definite share in control — and 
therefore in the responsibilities of manage- 
ment. This was inevitable as soon as 
they were allowed to purchase the 
ordinary shares of the company at special 
prices. Most of the men and a number 
of the women own shares to-day. The 

current quotation of the B Co.'s 

shares is the first thing they look for in 
the morning newspaper as they come up 
by car or public 'plane. When the 
“ ordinaries ” fell 2jd. the othsr day, 
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everybody in the building was concerned 
— including the lift boy at the office. 

Let me add that this does not mean one 
of the old-fashioned profit-sharing 
schemes, involving " special shares and 
.non- voting stocks. The shares are 
bought and paid for by the workers at a 
price considerably below the n^arket 
figure. But only 50% of the price need 
be paid in cash ; the rest may be paid by 
instalments out of dividends. 

The men’s capital and labour are 
represented on the board by several 
worker directors. These delegates of 
labour see every vital sales production 
and ovehead figure, but the information 
supplied to the workers is not limited to 
this channel. 

There is also a worker shareholders 
committee largely elected by the men. 
Each member receives a monthly profit- 
and-loss statement and the committee is 
kept in close touch by the worker- 
directors and executive members with 
the trend of business, A copy of the 
annual balance sheet, in an amplified 
form, is supplied to everybody in the 
conc#r]^ ; and at the annual meeting of 
worker-shareholders, the directors go 
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much more deeply into every branch of 
the company's activities and policies 
than at the general meetings of outside 
shareholders. 

Can you wonder at the general air of 
alertness and interest ? Almost every ^ 
competent worker in this factory 
definitely owns a share in it ; actively 
benefits by its prosperity—and suffers 
from its losses (by an ingenious method 
of calling-up fresh capital at a pinch) ; 
has a say in its control ; and a definite 
hand in shaping many of its policies. 

Perhaps the pervading sense of a com- 
mon interest is due to the educational 
committee's work as much as to the 
general holding of shares. For this 
committee has been tireless in its efforts 
to show how a waste in one department 
may nullify a saving made by another ; 
how every hold-up in one shop means 
delay in the final shipment — and possibly 
the loss of future orders. The directors 
are always perfectly frank about the 
state of the order-book ; they know that 
a general knowledge of the facts will do 
more to encourage savings and speed 
than to benefit any competitor by giving 
him inside information. 
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You will look in vain here for the shop 
steward who makes life a misery to the 
keen foreman. He is more likely to be a 
help. For since the general adoption of 
payment by results the unions have 
^become extremely concerned to keep up 
standards of efficiency. Minimum wages 
rule so high that the firm with even four 
or five incompetents in its shops, pays the 
penalty of higher costs— and orders lost. 
This jeopardizes its position in the trade 
cartel. Such a house is useless to the 
local union official ; for it sooner or later 
contracts employment by going under. 
Every year the union tests for skill 
become more exacting. 

What happens, you may ask, to the 
luckless boy with bad eyesight and a poor 
physique ? Can he get a union ticket at 
all? 

Such a boy would never attempt to win 
a ticket for work of this type. His 
defective eyesight, poor muscular develop- 
ment and slow reflexes would have been 
the subject of special study by the school 
psychologist. Quite possibly he would 
have been offered a training in some 
braiiph of fruit, vegetable, or cereal 
farming, in which machinery was little 
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used. Normally, the slower rhythm and 
pleasant variety of such work would 
strongly appeal to the boy. Eventually, 
work would be found which would 
improve both his physique and his 
nerves. 

Everybody looks fitter than he did 
in the old days. Most of the people will 
hve to be ninety or a hundred. Partly 
this may be accounted to the progress of 
hygiene and medical science. But the 
architect and the inventor deserve their 
share of credit. You observe that the 
whole place is bathed in sunlight (the 
violet ray included) ; the air is cleaned 
and oxygenated every half-hour; and 
meals are eaten in the factory garden in 
summer. 

Personally, I believe that a good deal 
of the good looks around the aisles are due 
to the long week-end. For every one 
of the men has his car or 'plane, or both. 
This enables the family to spend two or 
three days of every week in the country 
or abroad during six or seven months in 
the year. 

Wandering round the great airy shops 
for a long afternoon, the settled pl§ji of 
the place might strike you. Everything 
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seems to go by clockwork. It seems 
impossible that anything should ever go 
wrong. Yet the folk in general scarcely 
look as if they realized their blessings ! 
Have we struck a melancholy Mondayish 
afternoon ? One might almost say that 
a feeling of boredom hung over the place. 

It does. You will feel it on Tu^days 
as well as Mondays : on every day of the 
week ; throughout the twelve long 
months of the year. 

Only one room never knows monotony ; 
the sunny room where the sub-normals 
ply their routine tasks. These simple 
souls hug their monotonous packing and 
arranging of goods like gold. Suggest a 
more stirring job, and they will either 
curse or weep. The dullest drudgery is 
home and comfort to them. At one time 
the average unskilled worker — and a good 
many skilled workers — were in the same 
miserable-happy state of mental develop- 
ment. Monotony he truly knew; and 
loved it. 

That day has passed now. Monotony 
is become the ceaseless complaint of the 
men’s committee on conditions of work. 
They claim it to be the bane of their 
working hours. Indeed, many of the 
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feebler and older folk profess that they 
regard their working hours merely as an 
anodyne. 

“ The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, soothing pain." 

The women suffer less than the men. 
Theyr are able to enjoy the television 
pictures, to Hsten in, to dream, while 
they watch and attend their machines. 
A few of the men can do this, but they 
quickly grow tired of pictures and music ; 
the majority frankly can't work and play 
at the same time. Their cry is for "a 
real job that we can give our minds to." 

To meet that demand is frankly 
impossible. 

Admittedly in every branch of industry 
an immense amount of fascinating work 
is being done. The experts are numbered 
not by scores, but by thousands. An 
army of artists, scientists, inventors and 
specialists is at work for the business 
interests. 

Unfortunately, the supply has now 
outstripped the demand. Since a univer- 
sity education became the birthright of 
every normally intelligent citizen the 
number of colleges has multiplied 
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amazingly. With education comes self- 
confidence. Hence the huge army of the 
ambitious^ among whose ranks the 
competition for “ creative ” work is so 
intense. Not even the infinite possibilities 
offered by the development of marketing 
and merchandising on more imaginative 
lines could absorb the graduate host with 
their slogan of " the right to a shirt*-sleeve 
job." More recently the rationalization 
of distribution has narrowed drastically 
the possibilities of the star-salesman 
and the sales organizer. 

So for many gifted and highly trained 
people mechanical work in factory, shop 
or office is pre-ordained. This poverty 
of opportunity they strongly resent. The 
cry of these young people is for creative 
work in one field or another. For there 
alone can be won the glittering prizes of 
individual success and public recognition. 
In these fields early retirement, with 
all the amenities of social eclat, is 
easy to men of distinctive ability. The 
conditions of work are ideal; no rigid 
hours are required ; yet the tendency of 
the age is to overdo it. Enthusiasm is so 
high, rivalry is so keen, that only intense 
applfcation secures the big rewards. For 
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here the ablest men in a world of able 
men are in competition. 

Even in the smaller undertakings, 
every executive is a specialist to-day. He 
may be skilled in the use of power, in 
methods of transport, in the automatic 
conveyance of goods, in the control of a 
factory or in the management of men. 
Whatever his sphere, he is professionally 
jealous for the highest standards of 
practice. A capacity for successful 
innovation or managerial ability quickly 
earns its possessor a considerable financial 
interest in the concern. In this field, too, 
early retirement is the order of the day. 
To step aside in the prime of life is 
regarded not merely as a sign of successful 
efiort but as socially desirable. It leaves 
the maximum possible room at the 
top, while securing virility and enter- 
prise to the most aged or most severely 
controlled enterprises. No glamour of 
possible individual success tempts com- 
pany officials to outstay their prime, as men 
may be tempted to do in the widening 
range of the all-absorbing professions. 

Naturally there is a certain amount of 
jealousy between the puller of levers and 
the men who are lucky enough tor have 
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their coats off at some really stimulating 
piece of work. How can we avoid it ? 
Happily there exists a safeguard against 
too strong a class feeling arising. Scien- 
tific methods of management enable 
even the middle-aged worker, who 
has finally secured an unusual mastery 
over some phase of his concern's work, to 
rise to an executive position. This tneans 
that there is always hope for the deter- 
rnined plodder to plod eventually out of 
his rut. 



CHAPTER VII] 

The Age of Extravagance 

Compared with the excruciatingly slow 
and painful crawl of mankind through 
the ages from one depth of poverty to 
another, the access of popular riches must 
be dramatically sudden. Wealth will 
come to the common man as swiftly and 
unexpectedly as his new industrial 
enfranchisement. With the liberation 
of the masses from drudgery and want 
will arise an entirely new series of 
problems. 

Freedom from petty anxiety, and the 
opening of the new avenues to enjoyment, 
will find men unprepared. Few will be 
ready for the new way of life. Fewer 
still will study to fit themselves for it. 
Instead there wiU ensue a general orgy of 
self-indulgence. Everyone will have 
money to burn, and time in whicji to 
enjoy the illumination. At first, tlie high 
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wages will be widely wasted, the new 
leisure largely dissipated. 

What training are they likely to possess 
which will enable them to do otherwise ? 
Is there not a distinct technique in the 
wise expenditure of money, an exacting 
art in the discreet enjoyment of leisure ? 
The average citizen is likely to destroy a 
good deal of both. 

We may anticipate an age of extrava- 
gance towards the end of the twentieth 
century. Mankind, having at long length 
solved the problem of adequate pro- 
duction, will be faced by the problems of 
consumption. 

Consider the situation that must 
arise. 

When a man has been accustomed to 
regard £5 a week as prosperity, the rise 
to £10 or £20 a week is startling and 
may prove demoralizing. He is apt to 
believe either that he has all the money 
in the world, or that the perils of life 
forbid any increase in his expenses. In 
the first case, he lives beyond his means 
in certain directions ; in the other, he 
sacrifices any possible benefits which a 
larger income might have brought him. 
Either result must be regarded as 
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disastrous to the individual and the 
community. 

Naturally the former class will largely 
outnumber the latter. For the self-made 
man of to-day has generally paid hand- 
somely in money and hard work for his 
five per cents ; hence, his determina- 
tion to cling to them ; and the sub- 
sequent growth of a money complex, 
which generally devitalizes his mental 
forces. 

The new-rich of the future, generally 
speaking, will have made no particular 
effort or sacrifice in order to secure a 
state of relative affluence. Simply it 
will have happened to them, much as 
poverty or the plague occurred to millions 
in the Middle Ages. Hence, the pro- 
bability of general extravagance. 

'' Why not a little welcome prodi- 
gality ? it may be asked very reason- 
ably. After seven of the leanest years of 
European history it might be a quite 
salutary change. The difficulty is that 
an age of extravagance is socially waste- 
ful and industrially harmful ; it wrecks 
the sinews of national and personal 
thrift, energy and judgment. It 
involves a general preoccupation with 
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superficial and foolish things, falsifies 
all the standards of values, and so 
debilitates judgment that the most 
disastrous of mistakes in policy at home 
and abroad may result. If this sounds 
rather like a passage from the late Dr 
Samuel Smiles, it has also a similarity to 
some unhappy pages in European history. 
What the emancipated and prosperous 
millions may urgently need in the first 
flush of their good fortune is a Samuel 
Smiles who can draw on history for his 
glorification of the wise populace, rather 
than the successful individual. 

As the general level of wealth rises, we 
may expect to see a parallel growth in 
the public distaste for social distinctions. 
It is difficult to see how the titles and the 
social gee-gaws of certain European 
states can survive. They will be doubly 
offensive to a public which has secured a 
certain amount of affluence before it has 
obtained that modicum of culture which 
gives tolerance. Apparently we shall 
all become relatively wealthy long before 
we begin to become appreciably cul- 
tivated. Here is another problem for 
the legislator; for the leaders of the 
working classes will generally be in 
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power, and the behests of their voters 
they must obey. 

By this time the old political slogans 
will have succumbed to the march of 
events. When there are no poor, the 
Marx-Engels class-war concept can have 
little appeal ; where all are proprietors 
and shareholders, the call for the workers 
of thS world to unite must lack its 
evangelical force. Surely the absorbing 
topic to the average citizen will be 
politics — national and international. 

Possibly, the solution of all these 
problems will lie in the thorough educa- 
tion of every normal individual in the high 
art of living. Care will be taken to add 
to the general and specialized education 
of every adult, (used in the widest 
sense) a brief training in the art of 
savoir-vivre. No woman will be without 
a technical knowledge of the art of 
budgeting, spending and investing her 
resources, of whatever value. No man 
will be left without a sound working 
knowledge of the same problems along 
with a grasp of the industrial, financial 
and commercial structure and practice. 

Importance will be attached to that 
branch of the art of living which fea? to 
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do with taste. Great efforts will be made 
to give modern youth some standards of 
ethical and assthetical values, which may 
serve him to maintain some sense of 
balance and proportion in his activities 
and in his interests. Naturally the 
fanatic and the genius will quite usefully 
defy all such norms. That is to be 
expected. Yet they will keep the 
average man from losing sight of the wood 
01 life among the trees of his own special 
interests. 

Eventually, the age of extravagance 
must give way to the age of culture. In 
what particular direction that culture will 
trend, no man can say. But it is almost 
inevitable that it will emphasize the 
Aristotelean concept of the mean in all 
things, within whose limits alone beauty 
can be found. For the quest of a people, 
care free and cultured, must surely be 
beauty in her most haunting shapes. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 

Times Literary Supplement : “ An entertaining 
series of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies.” 

Spectator : “ vScintillating monographs.” 

Observer : ” There seems no reason why the 

brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At firs't it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score, A remarkable series ...” 

Daily Telegraph'. “This admirable series of 
essays, provocative and brilliant.” 

Nation : “ We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.” — T. S. Eliot. 

Manchester Dispatch ; “ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite. We hope the list is endless.” 

Irish Statesman : “ Full of lively controversy.” 

Daily Herald “ This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment. . . . 
The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 
series.” 

Field : “We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series. We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. As small gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind. We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter. ...” 

New York World ; “ Holds the palm In 

speculative and interpretative thought of the 
age.” 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 
VOLUMES READY 

Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S, Haldane, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh impression. 

“ A fascinating and daring little book.” 
— Westminster Gazette. " The essay is brilliant , 
sparkling with wit and bristling with 
challenges.” — British Medical Journal. 

” Predicts the most startling changes,” 
— Morning Post. 

Caliinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. Haldane. Second 
impression. 

“ Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.” — Times 
Leading Article. ” A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.” — Spectator. " This brilliant 
little monograph.” — Daily News. 

Icarus, or the Future of Science. By 
Bertrand Russell, f.r.s. Fourth 
impression. 

“ Utter pessimism.” — Observer. “ Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.” — 
Morning Post. ” A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.” — Daily 
Herald. 

What I Believe. By Bertrand Russell, 
F.R.S. Third impression. 

“ One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read — a better 
book even than Icarus." — Nation. ‘‘ Simply 
sand, brilliantly written.” — Nature. ” In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call th^ir morals.” — New 
Leader. 
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Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. Schiller, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Second 
impression. 

“ They are all [Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another."' — Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable." — Daily News. ‘'Ihe 
book of the week." — Spectator. 

Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F. C. S. Schiller, ] 

" We commend it to the complacent of all 
parties." — Saturday Review. " The book is 
small, but very, very weighty ; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics." — York- 
shire Post. " Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets." — Spectator. 

Quo Vadimus ? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. Fournier d'Albe, D.Sc,, 
Second Impression. 

“ A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about." — Daily Graphic. 
" A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.” — Manchester Dispatch. “ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.” — Daily Telegraph. 

Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. JoAD, author of “ The 
Babbitt Warren, ’’etc. Second impression. 

“ His provocative book." — Graphic. 

' Written in a style of deliberate brilliance." 
— Times Literary Supplement. “ As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dSssem^ 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with whiqh he states his case. A book 
that will startle." — Daily Chronicle. 
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Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By Anthony M. 
Ludovici, author of *'A Defence of 
Aristocracy,” etc. Second Impression. 

“ A stimulating book. Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.” — Sunday 
Times. “ Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.” 
— Scotsman. “ Full of brilliant fommon- 
sense . ‘ ' — Observer. 

Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
■>Mrs Bertrand Russell, With a 
frontispiece. Third impression. 

An answer to Lysistrata. “ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.” — 
Manchester Guardian. “ Says a number of 
things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.” — Daily Herald. 

Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E, Fournier d’Albe, D.Sc. 

” A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series, A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.” — Birmingham Post. ” There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.” 
— Engineering. “ An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery." — Architects* Journal. 

The Passing of the Phantoms : a Study 
of Evolutionary Psychology and Morals. 
By C. J. Patten, Professor of Anatomy, 
Sheffield University. With 4 Plates. 

” Readers of Daedalus, Icarus and Tantalus, 
'‘mUtbe grateful for an excellent presentation 
of yet another point of view.” — Yorkshire 
Post. “ This bright and bracing little book.” 
Literary Guide. “ Interesting and original.” 
— Medical Times. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Mongol in our Midst : a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 

CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, revised. 

“ A brilliant piece of speculative induction.” 
— Saturday Review. “ An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading.” — Sunday Times, “ The 
pictures carry fearful conviction.” — Daily 
Hernia. 

The Conquest of Cancer. By FI. W. S. 
Wright, m.s., f.r.c.s. Introduction 
by F, G. Crookshank, m.d. 

” Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.” — From the Introduction. 

Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 
By R. McNair Wilson, m.b. 

” Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this series.” — Times Literary Supplement. 
‘‘ This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it.” — Evening Standard. ” No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.” — Daily Herald. 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. S. Jennings, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

” This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of . . . heredity and environment, ^d ij^jt 
clearly establishes the fact that the curreTO"^ 
use of these terms has no scientific 
justification," — Times Literary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly brilliant book.” — New Leader. 



TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
Gerald Heard. With 19 illustrations. 

“ A most suggestive book." — Nation. 
“ Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the ages.” — Daily News. 
“ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.^" 
— Queen. 

Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry ? By R. C. Trevelyan. 

“ Learned, sensible, and very well- written,” 
—Affable Hawk, in New Statesman. “Very 
suggestive.” — /. C. Squire, in Observer. 
” A very charming piece of work, I agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost ali its con- 
clusions.” — J. St Loe Strachey, in Spectator. 

Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By Vernon Lee, author of “ Satan the 
Waster,” etc. 

” W should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the effect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.” — Outlook. ” A concise, 
suggestive piece of work." — Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By Bonamy Dobr^)e, author of'‘Restor- 
ation Drama,” etc. 

” A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight .” — Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “This is a delightfully witty book.” 
— Scotsman. ” In a subtly satirical vein he 
visiualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading . ’ ’ — Nation . 
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Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. 

“ A companion volume to Callinicua. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction." 
— Observer. “ A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country." — Daily Chronicle. “ There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live- wire 
pamphlets on big subjects." — Manchester 
GuarSian. 

Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 

" As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say." — Evening Standard. 
“ The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book." — New Statesman. 

Perseus : of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
Stokes. With 2 illustrations. 

" A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various." — Morning Post. " Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses." — Glasgow Herald. 

Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E. S. P. Haynes, author of " Concerning 
Sohcitors/’ etc. 

" An interesting and concisely written book." 
— Yorkshire Post. " He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval prejudices and mpdem 
fallacies. ... A humane and consciehtiouf, 
investigation." — T.P.’s Weekly. " A thought- 
ful book — describes careful reading." — Law 
Times. 
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Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
Lionel R. McColvin, author of “ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.” 

“ Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public." — Saturday Review. “ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
... Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions." — Westminster Gazette. “ This is 
altogether a much-needed book." — New 
Leader. * 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
;^y Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, author of 
“ The Reformation of War,” etc. With 
8 Plates. 

“ The foremost military prophet of the day 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 
. . . and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.” — Daily 
Telegraph. “ Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important.” — J. St Lob 
Stracheyy in Spectator. 

Atlantis, or America and the Future, 
By Colonel J. F. C. Fuller. 

“ Candid and caustic." — Observer. " Many 
bard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.” 
— Daily Sketch. “ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis." — Clarion. 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. Bretherton, author 
of “ The Real Ireland,” etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantis^ “ FuU of 
astute observations and acute reflections . . . 

,,,"thi£*::^wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 

' to the thought that is creative." — Morning 
Post. “ A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more *lneat.”' — Spectator. 
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Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 

By Gilbert Russell. 

" Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.” — Observer. “ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straightforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Birth Control and the State t a Plea 
and a Forecast. By C. P. Blacker, 

M.L., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

“ A very careful summary.” — Times Literary 
Supplement. ” A temperate and scho]#>rly^ 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.'* 
— Lancet. “ He writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge ; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.” — Saturday Revieiv. 

Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 
of Mankind. By Garet Garrett. 

“ This brilliant and provoking little book.” 
— Observer. “ A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.” — Spectator. “ A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.” — Daily Express. 

Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By John Gloag, author of “ Time, 
Taste, and Furniture.'’ 

“ An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag's reaA colv^ 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is ' 
his discussion the uses of machinery.” 
— Times Literafy Supplement. 
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Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
Douglas Woodruff. Third impression. 

“ Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page." — Sunday Times. 
“ Having deliberately set himself an almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belief.” 
— Saturday Review. “ Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.” — Observer. 

Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. Turner, author of “Music and 
Life,” Second impression, 

'•“A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ever met with," — 
Ernest Newman in Sunday Times. " A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy." 
— Outlook. “ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding." — New Statesman. 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. Dent, author of “Mozart's Operas.” 

” In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent's 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . ." — Musical 
News. “ Remarkably able and stimulating." 
— Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly." — Spectator. 

Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew's. 

“An entertaining and instructive pamphlet," 
— Morning Post. “ Places a nightmare before 
, us very ably and wittily.” — Spectator. 
- ‘ ‘ Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy gwd© ... to modem 
scientific thought." — Birmingham Post. 
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Liicullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
Olga Hartley and Mrs C. F. Leyel, 
authors of “The Gentle Art of Cookery.” 

“ This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading,-” — Times Literary Supplement. 
“ Opens with a brilliant picture of modem 
man, living in a vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
‘ witlj. a wolf in the basement ' — the wolf of 
hunger. This banquet oi epigrams.” — 
Spectator. 

Procrustes, or the Future of English* 
Education. By M. Alderton Pink. 

“ Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.” — Daily Herald. “ This interesting 
addition to the series.” — Times Educational 
Supplement. ” Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so. All fit readers will find 
it stimulating.” — Northern Echo. 

The Future of Futurism. By John 
Rodker. 

” Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable feat in writing 
on such a vague subject, 92 extremely inter- 
esting pages.” — T. S. Eliot, in Nation. 
“ There are a good many things in this book 
which are of interest,” — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
Basil de Si^lincourt, author of “ The 
English Secret ”, etc. 

” The future of English is discusssed fully 
and with fascinating interest.” — Morning 
Post. “ Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.”- — Times Literary Supplement. J‘ Hfs 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. J. C. 
Squire, in Ohsei^er. “ His finely-conceived 
essay." — Manchester Guardian. 
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Balbus, or the Future of Architecture 
By Christian Barman, editor of " The 
Architects' Journal 
“ A really brilliaat addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment." — Spectator. “ Most readable 
and reasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly." — New Statesman. “ This intriguing 
little book." — Connoisseur. ’ 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A Quarterly Reviewer. 

Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our quiet 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be missed." 
— Spectator. “ A notable addition to this 
excellent series. His arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking," — Morning Post. 

The Dance of Qiva, or Life's Unity and 
Rhythm. By Collum. 

" It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day which seek to unite 
the best thought of East and West, and dis- 
cusses Mussolini and Jagadis Bose with 
perspicacity." — Spectator. 

Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By Robert 
Graves. Second impression. 

“ Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to." — Observer. “ Not for squeamish readers." 
— Spectator. “ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this series. 
A deliciously ironical afiair." — Bystander. 

. - Hi» highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow." — New Statesman . “ Humour and 
style are beyond criticism." — Irish Statesman. 
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Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. Carlill. 

" Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.” — Times. "‘Emancipation” 
comes through knowledge. The process 
making for this freedom is described with 
wit and sanity in Socrates.” — Scotsman. 
“ Deals with the trend of modern psychology 
in a way that grips the interest. We trust 
it will gain a wide circulation.” — Clarion. 

Delph'Os, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst, 

” Equal to anything yet produced in^this^ 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest assets of modern 
civilization.” — Spectator. ” A most readable 
book, full of enthusiasm, an important con- 
tribution to this thorny subject.” 

— International Language. 

Gallic, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. Sullivan, author of “A 
History of Mathematics." 

“ So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate resumi of its contents." 
— Times Literary Supplement. ” His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
materialism, his insight into the puerilities of 
many psycho-analysts. . . . This pocket 
Novum Organum.” — Spectator. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
Research. By E. N, Bennett, author 
of " Problems of Village Life," etc. 

“ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing to the front.” — Times Literary Supple- 
ment. “ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid^^and interesting.” — Scotsman. 
” Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skilfully executed.” — Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROV/ 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By Oliver Stewart. 

“ Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vagne or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.” — Daily News. “ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.” — Aeroplane. 

Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 
To-Morrow. By David Ockham. 

“ This provocative volume, of which the chief 
point is the growing danger of newspaper com- 
bines.” — Liverpool Post. “ What pleases me 
most is his protests against ‘ bastard journal- 
ism.' ” — Financial News. 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By Martin S. Briggs, f.r.i.b.a. 

“ Any attempt to stem the tide of ugliness 
which is sweeping over our countryside 
deserves our gratitude, and it is vdth especial 
pleasure that we hail the appearance of 
Rusticus, a brief but vigorous onslaught on 
our stupidity. Few of the fifty volumes [of 
this series] capture our imagination as does 
this one.” — Daily Telegraph. 

Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 

William McDougall, m.b., f.r.s. 

Reviews all the chief causes of war and 
shows their roots to lie in the fear of aggression. 
Surveys all the more important suggestions 
for the avoidance of war, and shows them to 
be either impossible, useless, or dangerous. 
Finally recommends an international air-force 
as the only remedy and answers all objections 
to it. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


NEARLY READY 

Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
Cecil Chisholm. 

This stimulating book considers industry 
from the point of view of methods of efficiency 
and industrial organization. 

Clio, or the Future of History. By 
ANBJllg Maurois. 

A whimsical and fantastic picture of the 
world in the not-so-far distant future, showing 
the power of a world press organization-r 

Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
Norman Haire. 


IN PREPARATION 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. Thomson. 

Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. Birnstingl. 

Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 
P. Morton Shand. 

Mercurius, or the World on Wings. 
By C. Thompson Walker. 

The Future of Chemistry. By T. W. 

Jones. 

The Future of India. By T. Earle 
Welby 

The Future of Films. By Ernest 
Betts. 






